Police Sergeant Wins 
Tpp^4tactent Body Job 


liil 

By GEORGE WILLIAIVISON 
Tribune Staff Writer 

It has transpired \irtually 
unnoticed in these clashing 
times, but police have been on 
the usually tranquil campus of 
John F. Kennedy University 
in Martinez for a few years 
now. 

In fact, the situation has 
reached the point where an 
Oakland police sergeant is 
presiding over the student 
government during the 1969-70 
school year. 

Another campus crisis? Vio¬ 
lence? Tension? Nope. Relax, 
andJ)e^|sJ£Hise as Sgt. Thom: 
as O. v Donohu^ who, despite 
, credentials or 
perhaps partly because of 
them — was elected early in 
July as JFK university’s stu¬ 
dent body president. 

“I still haven’t discovered 
exactly how I obtained the po¬ 
sition; perhaps the pendulum 
is swinging,” Donohue, 29, 
said in notifying his homicide 
detail superiors of his election 
victory. 

Part of the explanation 
probably lies in the fact that 
of the fledgling school’s three 
-to ftw- 

about 50 of them are police 
officers. 

Notably, Donohue’s vice 
presidential running mate, 
also an electoral victor, was 
Vallejo Policeman Duane 
Nilsson. Donohue says there 
was a brief attempt from the 
political opposition to label 
them negatively as the “fuzz 
slate,” but the tactic proved 
ineffective. 

Donohue thinks his cam- 
P^gn style and platform ap¬ 
pealed to a wide spectrum of 
the JFK student body — “It’s 
a pretty liberal school, as you 
can infer from the name” — 



THOMAS O. DONOHUE 
Cop heads students 

although he acknowledges the 
crucial importance of the sup¬ 
port he received from his fel¬ 
low police officers. 

His formal platform was 
pretty much restricted to 
campus curriculum and hou- 

dent lounge, increased student 
voice in curriculum matters, 
establishment of a student 
senate, and student represen¬ 
tation on the school’s academ¬ 
ic council. 

But when he appeared be¬ 
fore classes on behalf of his 
campaign, questions tended to 
zero in very much on his posi¬ 
tion as a policeman. 

“They knew who I was, and 
I didn’t make any bones about 
it. We had some pretty good 
discussions,” he recalls. 

The students were particu¬ 
larly interested in his role in 
and attitude toward police 


handling of various campus 
demonstrations over recent 
years. And Donohue had some 
potentially vote-costing e x- 
perience to draw on, for dur¬ 
ing his 6V2 years with the 
Oakland force he was among 
officers called on to deal with 
the 1964 Sproul Hall sit-ins, 
the 1965 Vietnam Day Com¬ 
mittee march into Oakland, 
and the 1967 Stop - the - Draft 
Week. 

“I told them I performed 
just like anybody else. I did 
my job,” he reported. “There 
were times when the violence 
disturbed me just like any¬ 
body else, be he police officer, 
student, or anybody.” 

He did not apologize for po¬ 
lice actions, but at the same 
time expressed agreement 
with some student grievances. 

“When I’m on duty and 
working, I perform my job as 
necessary,” he says. “As a 
student, however, there were 
some times when I was sym¬ 
pathetic with some student de¬ 
mands” — particularly the 
need for more consultation 
with students on curriculum 
matters. 

r^"n'~-|i|||| rlrrir 

trrat “I didn’t support those 
demonstrations that resulted 
in police being called upon to 
regain control.” 

Since JFK University at this 
stage of its development of¬ 
fers only night classes and is 
primarily attended by work¬ 
ing persons seeking to fill out 
degree requirements, neither 
Donohue nor anyone else an¬ 
ticipates demonstrations 0 n 
the campus. 

He know^s of no formally or¬ 
ganized radical political 
groups on the campus, al¬ 
though the Students for a 
Democratic Society and Third 


World Liberation Front in 
particular “have an awful lot 
of sympathizers out there.” 

President Donohue says that 
“if a demonstration took place 
and did not interrupt the aca¬ 
demic schedule, I would not 
oppose it.” But he answered a 
quick “yes” when asked if he 
would support the calling of 
police in the event of class¬ 
room disruption or property 
damage. 

Donohue has been attending 
Kennedy for about a year as a 
police science major. He ex¬ 
pects to be awarded his bach¬ 
elor’s degree in December, 
and then continue there in 
pursuit of a master’s degree. 
He has been carrying up¬ 
wards of 15 units a quarter. 

The new president, whose 
personify appears in tune 
with his self-description as a 
political moderate, believes 
the Kennedy requirement for 
police science majors to take 
a large variety of sociology 
and psychology courses was 
pi'obably instrumental both in 
soothing anxieties about his 
candidacy and in his personal 
development as a police offi¬ 
cer. 

He said classroom discus¬ 
sions and camaraderie pro¬ 
vide evidence for non-police 
science majors that the men 
in blue are not mindless, club 
swinging monsters. 

Donohue, a native of San 
Francisco, resides in Concord 
with his wife, Genevieve, and 
their two boys, 5 and 7. He 
earned an A..4. degree at San 
Francisco City College and 
teaches police science part 
time at Merritt College. 
















PoRce Strive fpr'^ 
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Human Approach 


The Oakland Police Depart¬ 
ment, in an attempt to‘inte¬ 
grate a humanistic approach 
into relations with the com¬ 
munity, has launched a cam¬ 
paign encouraging all police¬ 
men to treat every citizen 
with dignity—especially when 
making an arrest. 

B^puty Chief Thomas pono- 
hue,^'ho attende'd Iasi nignCs 
guWfc meeting on police atti- 
^tudes and behavior, said he 
wants to hear from any citizen 
^ who is not “given proper 
** courtesy and respect due ev¬ 
ery citizen whom the law^ 
serves.” 

Donohue was responding to 
comments expressed by nu¬ 
merous citizens who com- 
plained that they had experi-. 
I enced occasions when a police 
officer used ‘‘undue harsh¬ 
ness” or was “unnecessarily 
rude” w^hile executing his 
duties as a peace officer. Do¬ 
nohue replied that any such 
act was “improper, poor pro¬ 
cedure and definitely not the 
policy of the police depart- 
’ment’” 

Only a handful of people 
were present to hear Dono¬ 
hue’s remarks in this second 
in a series of public hearings, 
sponsored by the New Oak¬ 
land Committee, a group of 
citizens from labor, business 
and the minority community, 
which hav^ organized to help 
stamp out crime. Donohue 
said he plans to reiterate his 
position at the next meeting, 
Thursday, Sept. 6, at Garfield 
Elementary School, 1640 22nd 
Ave. 

Seated in the audience was 


Asst. Police Commissioner 
Frederick Douglas Dunn of 
British Honduras, who said he 
wanted to “get better insight 
into the inter-relations of the 
community and the police 
here.” 

Dunn commended the ef¬ 
forts of the department in 
trying to enhance its under¬ 
standing and public image in 
the community because “a 
citizen properly handled, re¬ 
sponds in like manner when 
he is arrested.” The commis¬ 
sioner, w'ho is second in com¬ 
mand of a 900 member police 
force, and commandant of a 
police recruit training schojil 
in his Central American coun¬ 
try, pointed out that a police¬ 
man trained under the British 
-doctrine, where arms are 
used only in extreme cases, 
must be “very diplomatic 
when approaching the pub¬ 
lic....and treating people vvith 
dignity has always been the 
best approach,” he said. 

Also discussed w^as the 
Home .Mert program, which 
seeks to envolve every citizen 
in a neighborhood—house 
watching and crime preven¬ 
tion network that will help 
eliminate burglaries, robber¬ 
ies and auto theft. 

Donohue said he understood 
citizens who subscribe to. the 
“I don’t want to get involved” 
ethic, but “everyone has to 
make the personal decision.” 
’’Cleaning up crime is not the 
sole responsibility of the po¬ 
liceman.... we can arre:3t and 
take to court..even with solid 
evidence....but if you are a 
witness, we need you too,” he 
declared. 






Lt. Donohue New 
Deputy Chief 


. O^kiaiic^PqUce Lt. Thomas 
O^'OonohueT'STludciy was 
poTTTO8=5u-£teputy chief effec¬ 
tive Oct. 30. 

City Majiager Cecil S. Riley 
made the appointment on rec¬ 
ommendation of Police Chief 
Charles R. Gain. 

Donohue will fill the position 
of Deputy Chief Ray Brown, 
who was granted a leave to 
seiTe on Gov. Ronald Rea¬ 
gan’s Select Committee i)n 
Law Enforcement Pi-oblems 
and who w'ill retire Oct. 27 aft¬ 
er 25 years seiwice. 5 

Riley said Donohue his 
gained recognition as head ^f 
the department's education- 
training division, which hak 
been thoroughly reorganized 
under his command. 

“All subject matter has 
been structured so as to fur¬ 
ther the department’s goal of 
developing technically compe¬ 
tent and humanistic police of¬ 
ficers,” Riley explained. 


The City Charter provides 
that deputy chiefs be selected 
from officers in the depart¬ 
ment holding the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant or liigher. 

Donohue, a native of San 
Francisco, joined the depart¬ 
ment in 1963. He was promot¬ 
ed to sergeant in 1967 and to 
lieutenant last year. He has 
sensed in the patrol, criminal 
investigation and youth serv¬ 
ices divisions and the intelli¬ 
gence section. 

He holds a bachelor of sci¬ 
ence degree from John F. 
Kennedy University in Marti¬ 
nez and is to receive a mas¬ 
ters degree in public adminis¬ 
tration later this month from 
Golden Gate University in San 
Francisco. 

Donohue holds a California 
state certificate in advanced 
law enforcement and a life¬ 
time teaching credential in 
police science. He has been an 


instructor at Merritt College 
in Oakland for the past five 
years and is a member of the 
advisoiw committee for the 
law enforcement pi-ogram at 
Ohlone College in Fremont. 

He and his wife, Genevieve, 
have three children: Michael, 
10: Todd, 8. and Chris, 18 
months. 










New police program targets Asians 


Centers where cops 


speak the language 


By Harry Harris 

The Tribune 


When Oakland Police Officer 
Harry Hu emigrated as a teenager 
from Hong Kong to the Bay Area in 
1974 he was apprehensive, spoke no 
English and would have been grate¬ 
ful for a place where he could 
learn, in his native language, about 
the criminal justice system of his 
adopted country. 

Now, Hu, 30, is excited and proud 
to be able to staff such an informa¬ 
tion center, believed to be one of 
the first of its kind in the United 
States. 

The Oakland Police Department 
is opening three such centers today 
in different parts of the city where 
Asians, particularly those from In¬ 
dochina, have settled. Many of the 
immigrants have been targeted as 
victims of crimes and some have 
balked at going to the authorities. 

One of the new centers will be at 
the Laotian Buddhist Temple, 1745 
12th St., where a formal dedication 
is to be held today at 1 p.m. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the U.S. Department 
of Justice are expected to attend 
the ceremony. They have expresse<l| 
interest in using Oakland’s pro¬ 
gram as a nationwide model. 

The other two locations are: The 
Oakland Chinese Community Coun¬ 
cil, 310 Eighth St., and a site at the 
rear of 1909 E. 14th St., now shared 
by Cambodian New Generation Inc. 
and the East Bay Vietnamese Asso¬ 
ciation. 

OaWandJDeputy Chief of Police 
XomnionolnieJ whose idea it was to 
open the information offices, said 
the primary purpose is not only to 
address crime problems but also to 


the 


Police Officer Robert Sayaphuph 


By Roy H. WilUams/The Tribune 

left, Deputy Chief of Police Thomas Donohue and Officer Harry Hu. 


growing Asian 


bridge the cultural and languagei 
difficulties confrontinsr loral niihlic) 


agencies and 
.community. 

About 22,000 Indochinese call 
Oakland home, the majority of 
them having arrived in the past few 
years. That includes 13,000 Viet¬ 
namese and Chinese Vietnamese, 
4,000 Cambodians and at least 3,- 
250 Laotians. There are about 
twice as many Chinese residents. 

Donohue, who chairs the Asiaa 
Advisory Committee on Crime es¬ 
tablished by the Police Department 
and the Public Safety Committee of 
the Oakland City Council, said the 
centers will provide many different 
servirps. 


The sites will be staffed by bil¬ 
ingual police officers for a few 
hours a day on a rotating basis and 
by volunteers from various com¬ 
munity groups. 

He said the officers will be able 
to take crime reports, provide in¬ 
formation about what the person 
can expect after the report is tak¬ 
en, and refer people to other public 
agencies as needed. 

Citizen volunteers, he said, can¬ 
not take crime reports but will be 
able to refer people to the proper 
section of the Police Department or 
any other agency. 

V. nrPVPntinn 


literature in Asian languages will 
be available and the centers will 
also have televisions and VCRs that 
will show tapes in the different lan¬ 
guages about what they can expect 
from the criminal justice system. 

Donohue said all of the mate¬ 
rials, equipment and office space 
costs are being donated. 

The program has the full sup¬ 
port of local Asian community leadr 
ers as well as social, professional 
and fraternal Asian organization^ 
he added. | 

Officer Robert Sayaphupha, a 

/a. 11 
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24 -year-old native of Laos, will 
i alternate between the 12th 
i Street and East 14th Street sites. 

I He said people visiting the cen- 
I ters will be more at ease and 
i trusting because “they don’t f^l 
like they have to talk to any high 
authority.” 

• Hu, who will be working out of 
ihe Chinese Community Council 
office, said he expects to be able 
to accomplish a lot because the 
people Jie_helps wilLrealize that 
“behind that uniform is a real 
person who can speak their na¬ 
tive language and make them 
{eel more comfortable. 

“Lots of new immigrants feel 
closer to you when you can speak 
their native tongue. They open 
up more to you.” 

Lai Van Luu, executive direc¬ 
tor of the East Bay Vietnamese 
Association, is looking forward 
to the opening of the centers. 

He said traditionally Viet¬ 
namese people _will potreport 
what they Consider A sirraii ot^ 
minor problem like a disturb¬ 
ance or petty crime. “But in this 
Country if we don’t report some¬ 
thing small it inight become a 
bigger problem in the future. 

• “We want to work with (offi¬ 
cials) as much as we can to 
share the burden of what is 
pening to our people, he said. 




to Gght Asian gangs 


By Harry Hani* 
and Paul Orabowiez 

Trtbum ttatr wrrrt^n 

Local and federal law en¬ 
forcement agencies, respond¬ 
ing to the influx of triads into 
the Bay Area, are setting up 
special anti-Asian gang task 
forces that could rival the ef¬ 
forts of the 1960s to crack 
down on the Mafia. 

Oakland police are plan¬ 
ning to double the size of the 
department's special gang 
task force and have formed 
an alliance with Chinese mer¬ 
chants and community lead¬ 
ers through the city's Asian 
Advisory Committee on 
Crime. 

Police credit the coopera¬ 
tion of merchants with their 
success this week in thwart¬ 
ing the Wo Hop To triad’s at¬ 
tempt to set up a huge extor¬ 
tion racket in Oakland's Chin¬ 
atown. 

When young gangsters af¬ 
filiated with the Hong Kong- 
based triad first appeared on 
Chinatown streets last Sun¬ 
day, merchants immediately 
called police, who then round¬ 
ed up a dozen gang members. 

“(The triads) don’t expect 
merchants and property own¬ 
ers to resist their efforts. 
They are not used to a coali¬ 
tion of police and the commu¬ 
nity working together to stop 
them,'' Oaklan d Deputy Chief 

prise,” Donohue said. 

“If they (the triads) come 
back. I will call police again,” 
vowed one Chinatown mer¬ 
chant. 

“I'm glad (the police) 
stopped them before they got 
any money,” said another 
shop owner. “Chinatown here 
has been quiet and police have 
been doing OK, but they need 
more officers here.” 

Jn Emeryville, where the 
triads have tried to take over 
legal gambling parlors, police 
have assigned two officers to 
keep a watch on the clubs. 

Emeryville and Oakland 
police also work closely with 
a 16-member gang task force 
San Francisco police estab¬ 
lished 14 years ago. 

On the federal level, the or¬ 
ganized crime strike forces 
set up in the 1960s to break up 
the Mafia are now focusing on 
combating the triads as well, 
authorities said. 

“These are structured, or¬ 
ganized groups that are en¬ 
gaged in criminal activity in 


the Bay Area. They represent 
a much bigger problem than 
groups that are just organized 
spontaneously, and they have 
to be dealt with,” said Assist¬ 
ant U.S. Attorney Geoffrey 
Anderson, chief of the San 
Francisco strike force. 

The FBI, the Drug Enforce¬ 
ment Administration, the 
IRS, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service and 



Deputy Chief Tom Donohue 


Gangs were surprised 

the U.S. Customs Service are 
all involved in the efforts to 
blunt the triads. 

Bud Covert, senior assist¬ 
ant special agent in charge of 
the FBI’s San Francisco of- 

creased our work with the 
Royal Hong Kong Police,” 
which have the world’s most 
extensive files on the triads. 

Donohue said Oakland po¬ 
lice have access to a nation¬ 
wide computer tracking sys¬ 
tem for known Asian gang 
members. 

The head of Oakland’s gang 
task force, Sgt. Harry Hu. is a 
native of Hong Kong, speaks 
several Chinese dialects and 
has worked the streets of Oak- 
land’s Chinatown for six 
years. 

Donohue said gang task 
force members regularly 
brief beat officers in China¬ 
town on what the triads are 
doing and what suspicious ac¬ 
tivity to look for. 

He said it is critical that 
law enforcement agencies 
work together because gang 
members “are not limited by 
territory.” 

“As far as they are con¬ 
cerned Oakland, San Francis¬ 
co and Emeryville are one big 
town,” Donohue said. 







Guessing 
game on 


new chief 


Harry Harris 
and Paul Grabowicz 
Tribune staff vniters 


A blizzard of speculation over 
who should next lead the Oak¬ 
land Police Department — and 
in what direction the depart¬ 
ment should be led — followed 
Chief George Hart’s retirement 
announcement yesterday. 

The main sentiment among 
observers and local officials was 
that the new chief be African 
American, to reflect the city’s 
substantial black population. 

But most of those interviewed 
quickly added that it is even 
more important to have a law 
enforcement leader who is the 
best qualified and is sensitive to 
all of the city’s diverse ethnic 
communities — no matter what 
his or her race. 

A handful of candidate names 
already is being bandied about, 
Oakland deputy police 
NiaeTIfu al fcn^ 

CPonohii^ o Fresno Police Chief 
joe bamuels, a former Oakland 
police captain. But as of yester¬ 
day nobody appeared to have an 
inside track. 

Oakland City Manager Henry 
Gardner, who will select Hart’s 
successor, said he will search 
both inside and outside the de¬ 
partment in “as open and as fair 
a process as possible.” 

“We need to find an ethnic and 
gender balance — someone who 
‘will match with this communi¬ 
ty,” Gardner said. “It would be 
nice” to appoint a black person 
to the job, he said, “but above 
all, the priority is to find some¬ 
one of the highest integrity, no 
matter what their race.” 

Whoever gets the job, most 
people said, they hope he or she 
will not substantially alter the 
innovative, community-respon¬ 
sive direction the department 
has taken under Hart. 

“It’s the old, Tf it ain’t broken, 
don’t fix it,’ ” said Alameda 
County Chief Assistant District 
Attorney Tom Orloff. “Basically 
it’s a damn good police depart¬ 
ment right now.” 

“George Hart has been an ab¬ 
solute, solid rock,” agreed Gard¬ 
ner. 

Longtime community leader 
the Rev. J. Alfred Smith Sr., pas¬ 
tor at Allen Temple Baptist 
Church, said emphatically he 
wants a black chief — specifi- 
callv Samuels: 




black police chief,” said Smith. 
“And if you get the right one 
who’s been trained in this city 
and knows this city, he’s going to 
have full community support.” 

Reached at his office in Fres¬ 
no, Samuels expressed pleasant 
surprise at the suggestion but 
said he’d “rather not comment” 
on his intentions. 

Nichelini, who is white, said it 
would be “premature to specu¬ 
late’' on whether he was inter¬ 
ested in the job. 

Donohue, who also is white, 
said he is interested in the job. 

“I see no reason why a succes¬ 
sor should not be chosen from 
within the department,” he said. 

The department’s highest 
ranking black officer, Deputy 
Chief Marv Young, said he does 
not intend to apply for the job. 

Another name mentioned has 
been Reuben Greenberg, the 
black police chief of Charleston, : 
S.C., who has drawn national at- j 
tention for his community-based j 
policing programs. He earned | 
degrees from San Francisco | 
State University and the Univer- I 
sity of California at Berkeley. ^ 
He could not be reached for com- 5 
ment yesterday. 

Hart declined to name his fa¬ 
vorite, but said, “We have very I 
strong people in command posi¬ 
tions in this department and I 
hope it will be one of them.” 

OUieirs said the new selection ^ 
should signify a break with the 
existing police administration. 

“There’s always been a com¬ 
mitment to the ‘old boy’ network ^ 
at the department, resulting in 1 
an unwillingness to deal agres- I 
sively and fairly with acts of po- I 
lice brutality,” said attorney | 
John Burris, who has pressed i 
many police brutality cases I 
against the city. | 

While Hart had been a good fi 
leader, Burris said, “If we get a g 
progressive new chief, that ^ 
would re-energize the force.” 

Pressure on Gardner will 
mount in coming weeks, as the ( 
city’s various communities push ii< 
for their favored candidates. p 

“You will have the business ' 
community, the ethnic commun- 
ities, the neighborhoods, the I 
merchant groups in the neigh- ? 
borhoods, the police officers (as- v 
sociations),” said Council mem- ^ 
ber Mary Moore. u 

“Police chiefs can cause tre- t 
mendous chaos — witness Los 
Angeles — so this is an extreme- u 
IjC sensitive appointment.” s 





Crime fighters promise to buiid 

without ‘dungeons’ 


FROM STAFF REPORTS 

OAKLAND — Members of the 
newly created African American Ad¬ 
visory Committee on Crime took the 
oath of office Wednesday, prom¬ 
ising to create a “new Oaklmid” for 
the city’s embattled African-Amer¬ 
ican neighborhoods. 

“We need to take control of our 
conununities, to turn what some 
people call dungeons or ghettos into 
oases,” said Marvis Peoples, an 
Oakland Public Schools adminis¬ 
trator and president of the newly 
created conunittee. 

“We’ve had slavery, Jim Cro- 
wism, desegregation. TTiere is no 
way African Americans can allow 


We need to take 
control of our commu¬ 
nities, to turn what some 
people call dungeons or 
ghettos into oases." 

Marvis Peoples 


these things to inhibit their growth 
and the possibilities in life.” 

The committee’s stated mission 
is to “empower the Oakland Afri¬ 
can-American community” to work 
with local neighborhood leaders on 



developing solutions to crime and 
its causes. It is one of three crime- 
related committees sponsored by 
the police department that focus on 
issues concerning the city’s three 
largest minority groups. 

It joins the Asian Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Crime and the Latino Ad¬ 
visory Committee on Crime. 

Sworn in were Marvis Peoples, 
president; Sandy Stevenson, vice 
president; Henry Cotten, chief fi¬ 
nancial officer; Byron Williams, par- 
liamentariap^-Q^Wand Deputy Chief 
Xbomas (l5onohuS> chairman; and 
Uakland p0licr“‘5mcer Robert Wil¬ 
liams. Maude August, the commit¬ 
tee’s secretary, was unable to attend 
the swearing-in ceremony. 









Deputy chi^f ends long t^ireer 

M 
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By Harry Hams 

STAFF WRITER 


OAIOj^D — Deputy Police Chief Tho mag 0 
(^Donohue,failed for constantly being’ afUt&Vfore 
iKULti-PP’&’aditional, reform and conununity po¬ 
licing, has retired after a 33-year career. 

Rank and file officers showed their respect for 
Donohue, one of the most adnured commander: 
both inside and outside the department, by giving 
him a motorcycle escort to his Alameda home or 
Friday, his last day on the job. 

It was a fitting ending to a career that saw Do¬ 
nohue, 56, lead the police response to large civi 
demonstrations, command mayor criminal inves 
tigations and improve community relations anc 
the depaurtment’s ethnic representation. 

Donohue becaune only the second lieutenani 
in memory to gaiin the raink of deputy chie: 
without serving as a captadn when he was pro 
moted in 1972. As a deputy chief, he twice com 
mamded the Bureau of Field Operations, Bureai 
of Investigation and Bureau of Services, whicl 
was the job he held when he retired. 

Coordinated investigations 


I 


His accomplishments as a deputy chief in 
elude: 

>• Conunamding hundreds of officers iij 
Vietnam wau* demonstrations in Oaikland as well 
as mutual aid assignments at demonstrations at 
the Lawrence Hall of Science and the Lawrencij 
Livermore Laboratory. 

► Being incident commander at the Oaklanci 
hills fire in 1991 and coordinating body^ re^vei^ 
operations and death investigations from thj 
Loma Prieta earthquake in 1989. 

► Coordinating all investigations involving 
the assassination of Dr. Marcus Foster, Oaklam^, 
superintendent of schools, by the Symbionesfa^ 
Liberation Army in 1973 and subsequent events^ 
including the conviction of those responsible. 

► Founding and being first chair of the Asiaii 
Advisory Committee on Crime and later helping 
found and sitting on boards of the Latino Advi^ 
sory Conunittee on Crime and the African Amer- 
ican Advisory Conunittee on Crime. 

Donohue said he is particularly proud of hi^ 
role in founding these committees since the^ 
brought direct community input into Police De¬ 
partment priorities and have become a model for 
similar groups nationwide. I 


► Expanding recruitment efforts to meet af¬ 
firmative action hiring go^, including the re¬ 
sumption of statewide recruiting. 

Officers from all ethnic backgrounds were 
loyal to Donohue, knowing him to be impartial 
and supportive. 

In fact, after Chief George Hart retired in 
1993, the Oakland Black Officers Association en¬ 
dorsed Donohue as the successor until present 
chief Joseph Samuels Jr., then chief of Fresno, 
threw his hat in the ring. 

'Consummate professional' 

Sgt. Leonard White, OBOA president, called 
Donohue a “consummate professional.” 

“I’ve always appreciated his leadership. He 
was very candid, very honest. I never knew him 
to tell you something he would not follow 
through on. It’s a great loss to the department, 
the city and the various communities within the 
city.” 

Samuels, an Oakland captain before he went 
to Fresno in 1991, said Donohue “has been a 
vital link between the department’s past and its 
future.” 

“He has served this city and department with 
distinction and I have personally benefited 
throughout my association with him,” the police 
chief said. “He has served me, the organization 
and the Oakland community with skill and ded¬ 
ication.” 

Officer Bob Valladon, president of the Oak¬ 
land Police Officers Association, said Donohue 
was always “very fair with every officer that has 
gone to him,” especially those facing discipline. 

“The guy was great. We’ll never see another 
like him,” he said. 

Walter Chin, treasurer of the Asian Ach^ory 
Committee On Crime, called Donohue a “very 
dedicated person who was not only a profes¬ 
sional but a friend.” 

Addressed Asian community needs 

Chin said Donohue got the police department 
to meet the safety and crime prevention needs of 
the Asian community, particularly Oakland’s 
Chinatown, which is considered one of the safest 
in the country. 

He praised Donohue for creating the police 
Gang Unit to combat different ethnic gangs He 
said when it came to dealing with crime in nu- 
nority conununities, Donohue “met the challenge 



Donohue 


Jckly and made it possible” 

IT residents to feel safer and 
I ore trusting of police. 

Donohue said one of the 
k Iggest changes in policing 
( aring his career was the 
Jiergence of crack cocaine 
{ the 1980s and its associ- 
ted violence. He said in many respects that has 
Lused law enforcement more problems than the 
il turmoU of the 1960s and ’70s that saw the 
lergence of radical groups and urban ter- 
irism. 

He said the most difficult thing in the local 
on drugs has been trying to deal with dimin- 

^ _ \g resources, particularly the loss of 100 po- 

Ice officer positions that have yet to be fully 
:ored. 

tattle cry was 'more with less' 

“The public wanted more services and that 
iras the battle cry: more with less,” he said. 

But, through it all, the department has perse- 
rered and he believes it has been practicing so- 
jalled community policing with programs dating 
3 ack four decades, long before the phrase be- 

E me the law enforcement buzzwords of the 
•90s. 

Donohue, a former U.S. Marine and student 
,dy president at Orinda’s John F. Kennedy Uni- 
rsity in 1969-70, said five key words made up 
5 law enforcement credo: history, tradition, 
pride, guts and glory. 

‘ Oakland, he said has always been a depart- 
ifment “with a strong, rich history of achievement 
[and tradition and that pride is ingrained 
I throughout the department, 
i “It is a gutsy organization that didn’t let 
anyone push it around, including politicians. And 
I there was always a chance for gloiy in the satis- 
j faction of getting a job done.” 

^ Donohue would like to be remembered by 
people saying he “made his niche in the history 
of the department, that I made lasting contribu¬ 
tions that won’t be forgotten quickly. 

‘ “That I was always fair in judgments I made, 
especially in personnel and disciplinary matters 
and that I never hesitated to make a decision and 
■ stood in the forefront of the troops in any opera¬ 
tion.” 












